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THE RIGHT TO LAND. 

In my 4th No. I gavea sketch of the views of several emi- 
nent reformers, (among whom was ‘THOMAS SPENCE,) on the 
right to land. I have now the pleasure of presenting my 
readers with the contents of a small pamphlet published in 
London in 1796, giving the opinions of Spence more in detail, 
together with a plan for carrying his views into. practice in 
England. It willbe seen that this writer and myself fully 
coincide in opinion as to the equal right of men to land, while 
his plan for restoring the right is different from mine. — Per- 
haps Spence’s plan of public rental is, for a thickly populated 
country, preferable to that of equal sized farms and lots pro- 
posed by me; this, however, is a question of policy, not 
affecting the right ; but [ am firmly of opmion that the plan 
which I have proposed in my first No., is the best for -the 
setilement of a new country. 

My hopes daily strengthen of the practicability of arousing 
the people of this young republic to the consideration of this 
vital question, a question so vastly more important than any 
that has yet agitated them. Of what avail ts it to the mil- 
lions whether this party or that is in the ascendant, while.they 
are dependant on the few for the right to labor, and neither 
party proposes a radical cure for the evil? Of what small 
consequence would it be to the mass whether or not there 
was a Tarifl, a Bank, or a National Debt, if in either case 
the Monopoly of Land must continue to the few only the 
right of access to “the fountains of lite!’ I think I can 
see that parties must and will be regenerated, that the time 
is close at hand when the schemes of selfish, heartless specu- 
lators must give way to some plan for perfecting our republi- 
can system and restoring to man his long lost rights. 
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THE MERIDIAN SUN OF LIBERTY; 


Or, the whole rights of man displayed and most accurately 
defined, in a Lecture read at the Philosophical Society in 
Newcastle, onthe Sth of November, 1775, for printing of 
which the Society did the author the honor to expel him. 
‘To which is now first prefixed, by way of preface, a most 
important dialogue between the citizen reader and the an- 
thor. By 'T’. Spence. London, 1796. 


Th’ invention all admir’d, and each, how he 
T'o be the myenter miss’d ; so easy it seem’d, 
Once found, which yet unfound most would have thought impossible. 
Mitton. 
‘ Let Thelwall and Burke frem its splendor retire, 
‘* A splendor too strong for their eyes ; 
“ Let Pedants and Fools their effusions admisc, 
‘* Intrapt in their cobwebs like flies. 
Shall Phrenzy and Sophistry hope to prevail, 
* When Reason opposes her Weight ; 
‘ When the welfare of Milhonsis hung on the seate 
‘‘ And the balance yet trembles with. kate *?” 


PREFACE. 


Citizen Reader.—Pray what is all this you make ado about 


Landlords, and Tenants, and Parishes’ We don’t under- 
stand you. 

Author. That ia surprising. I thought I had been very 
plain. But none are so blind as those who will not see. But 
the reason why I trouble you with my little publications, is, 
that I wish to teach you the Rights of Man. 

Reader. Rightsof Man! What?’ Don’t we yet know 
enough of the Rights of Man : 

Author. No. 

Reader. No! do yousay? After allthat Paine. Thel- 
wall, and other Philosophers, and the French Republic have 
taught us, do we not yet know the Rights of Man ? 

Author. No. 

Reader. Does not the whole Rights of Man consist ina 
fair, equal, and impartial representation of the people in 
Parliament ? 

Author. No. Nobody ought to have right of suffrage or 
representation in a society wherein they have no property. 
As none are suffered to meddle in the affairs of a benefit so- 
ciety or corporation, but these who are members, by having 
@ property therein, so none have a right to vote or interfere 
in the affairs of the government of a country who have no 
right to the soil ; because such are and ought to be account- 
ed strangers. 
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Reader. Do you then account men born in a country as 
strangers to it, and unworthy of suffrage, that unfortunately 
may have no title to landed property ° 

Author. Most certainly | do. Especially such men as, 
being afraid to look their rights in the face, have disfranchi- 
sed and alienated themselves, by denying and renouncing all 
claim to the soil ef their birth, and profess to be content with 
the ‘Right of property in the fruits of their industry, inge- 
nuity, and good fortune.” ‘This is a right of property that 
a Hottentot, a Chinese, or a native of the Moon may claim 
among us, as well as you. Wherefore, as you are content 
with the property of a foreigner, pray do likewise be content 
with the privileges of a foreigner. 

Reader. IAtell you, we have a right to universal suffrage, 
as well as tothe fruits of our labor. 

Author. And I tell Jou, that such Lacklanders as you 
have no right to sufirage at all. For you are to all imtents 
and purposes as much ‘foreigners asthe Jews. For if birth 
gave a title many of them might claim as much as you, hav- 
ing been born in the country, and perhaps too through as 
many generations. So it is not birth but property that gives 
right of suffrage in a society. Sure you do not, by your suf- 
frages, want to interfere in the estates and properties of oth- 
er men’ You own that the landed interest are the legal 
proprietors of their estates, and of course, the legal possess- 
ors of the fountains of hfe; and yet, by your universal suf- 
frage, you want to modify to your liking, those very estates 
which you allow to be private property! You say that no one 
has a right to set a price on your labor, yet you want to 
cramp others in the disposal of what you allow te be as much 
their right. You say you would abolish the right of primo- 
geniture ; you would tax all estates according “a their phuaeand : 
prevent the monopoly of farms ; abolish the game-laws 
and thus—and thus—at your whim, you would fashion, re- 
duce, melt, and pare dowa private property, contrary to your 
own fundamental maxims of nght and wrong. Pray be con- 
sistent, and ict us know, before you begin, where you nean 
to leave off. If the Rights of Man be definable, as I believe 
they are, let them be accurately defined, and then let them 
be sacred. I'his is the only wayto procure unanimity of sen- 
timent, and prevent anarchy. is it necessary that our rights, 
like the rainbow, should always recede from us as we ad- 
vance ? Are they today to be subject tothis decree, and to- 
morrow to that, as it pleaseth a few.of our leading dema- 
gogues, who only wish us to know in part, that they may 
lead us like men upon a secre t expedition ? Docs not this 
look as if they longed to fish in dark and troubled waters ? 
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Reader. Are we, then, because we have no land, to do 
nothing in our own defence against oppression ° 

Author. Uf your don’t like the country, and the oppression in 
it, pray leave it. You have no more right to this country than 
to any other. While you allow the justice of private proper- 
ty in land, you justify every thing the landed interest do, 
both in their own estates and in the Government, for the 
country is theirs, and what you call oppression, is only their 
acting consistently with their interest, and they certainly havea 
right to govern their own property, and what affects it. So 
as by your own confession you have neither part nor lot 
among them, you are of consequence only strangers and so- 
journers. Wherefore the landed interest act infinitely more 
consistently in debarring such unprincipled Legislators from 
interfering among them, than you do in demanding rights 
which are inexplicable. Noble architects, truly ; who would 
pull down before you know what to build. Who, to serve 
some temporary purpose, perhaps of plunder, w ould put all 
things ina state of requisition, and then suffer matters to 
end inas much, perhaps more, oppression than they began. 
This is not establishing the immoveable Temple of Justice, 
but erecting the wavering standard of Robbery. 

Reader. And pray w hat do you call the Rights of Man ° 

Author. Read this Lecture, which I have been publishing 
in various editions for more than twenty years. ‘There you 
will see the whole Rights of Man without reserve. ‘There 
you will see how far men ought to go in recovering their 
rights, and where, to a hair’s-breadth, they ought to stop. 


Of kings and courtiers how the fools complain ! 
Nor blame their own inord’nate love of gain, 
None think that while dire landlords they allow, 
‘To kings and knaves they’d still be Sooen'd to bow. 
None think that each by favoring the deceit, 
Himself’s a foolish party to the cheat. 

Few can be landlords ; and these very few, 
Must, to succeed, their brethren all undo. 

Yet each low wretch for lordship fierce does burn, 
And longs to act the tyrant in his turn ! 

Nor longs alone, but hopes betore he dies 

‘To have his rents, and live on tears and sighs f 


A LECTURE 
Read at the Philosophical Society in Newcasile, on November 8th, 1775. 
Mr. President, it being my turn to lecture, I beg to give 
some thoughts on this important question, viz. Whether 
mankind, in society, reap all the advantages from their natu- 
ral and equal rights of property in land and liberty, which in 
that state they probably may, and ought to expect? Andas 
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I hope you, Mr. President, and the good company here, are 
sincere friends to truth, I am under no apprehensions of giv- 
ing offence by defending her cause with freedom. 

That property in land and liberty among men, in a state of 
nature, ought to be equal, few, one would faim hope, would 
be foolish enough to deny. Therefore, taking this to be 
granted, the country of any people, in a native state, is pro- 
perly their common, in which each of them has an equal pro- 
perty, with free liberty to sustain himself and family with 
the animals, fruits, and other products thereof. Thus such 
a people reap jointly the whole advantages of their country, 
or neighborhood, without having their right in so doing called 
in question by any, not even by the most selfish and corrupt. 
For upon what must they live, if not upon the productions 
of the country in which they reside? Surely to deny them 
that right is, in effect, denying them a right to live. Well, 
methinks, some are now ready to say, but is it not lawful, rea- 
sonable, and just for this people to sell, or make a present, 
even of the whole of their country, or common, to whom they 
will, to be held by them and their heirs, even for ever ? 

To this I answer, if their posterity require no grosser ma- 
terials to live and move upon than air, it would certainly be 
very ill-natured, to dispute their right of parting with what 
of their own their posterity would never have occasion for ; 
but if their posterity cannot live but as grossly as they do, 
the same gross materials must be left them to live upon. For 
a right to deprive any thing of the means of living, supposes 
a right to deprive it of life; and this right ancestors are not 
supposed to have over their posterity. 

Hence it is plain, that the land or earth, in any country or 
neighborhood, with every thing in or onthe same, or pertain- 
ing thereto, belongs at all times to the living inhabitants of 
the said country or neighborhood in an equal manner. For, 
as I said before, there is no living but on land and its produc- 
tions, consequently, what we cannot live without, we have the 
same property in, as in our lives. 

Now, as society ought properly to be nothing but a mutual 
agreement among the inhabitants of a country, to maintain 
the natural rights and privileges of one another against all 
opposers, whether foreign or domestic, it should ie one to 
expect to find those rights and privileges no farther infringed 
upon, among men pretending to be in that state, than neces- 
sity absolutely required. I say again, it should lead ene to 
think so. But I] am afraid, whoever does will be mightily 
mistaken. However, as the truth here is of much import- 
ance to be known, let it be boldly sought out ; in order to 
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which, it may not be improper to trace the present method of 
holding land among men in society, from its original. 

if we look back to the origin of the present nations, we 
shail see that the land, with allits appurtenances, was claim- 
ed by a few, and divided among themselves, in as assured a 
manner, as if they had manufactured it, and it had been the 
work of their own hands ; and by being unquestioned, or not 
called to an account for such usurpations and unjust claims, 
they fell into a habit of thinking, or, which is the same thing 
to the rest of mankind, of acting as if the earth was made 
fer or by them, and did not scruple to call it their own pro- 
perty, which they might dispose of without regard to any 
other living creature in the universe. Accordingly they did 
so, and no man, more than any other ereature, could claima 
right to so much as a blade of grass, or a nut, or an acorn, a 
fish or a fowl, or any natural production whatever, though to 
save his life, without the permission of the pretended preprie- 
tor; and not a foot of land, water, rock, or heath, but was 
claimed by one or other of those lords; sothat all things, men 
as well as other creatures who lived, were obliged to owe 
their lives to some or other’s property; consequently, they 
too, like the brutes, were claimed; and certainly as properly 
as the wood, herbs, &c., that were nourished by the soil. 
And so we find, that whether they hved, multiphed, worked, 
or fought, it was all for their respective lords, and they, God 
bless them ! most graciously accepted of all as their due. 
for, by granting the means of life, they granted the life it- 
sie and of course they hada right to all the services andad- 

autages that the life or death of the ercatures they gave 
hifo to could yield. 

‘Thus the title of gods seems suitably cnough applied to 
such great beings: nor is it to be wondered at that no ser- 
vices could be theught too great by poor, dependent, needy 
wretches, to such mighty and all-sufficient lords, in whom 
they seemetl to live and move and have their being. Thus 
were the first land-holders usurpers and tyrants ; and all who 
have since possessed their lands, have done so by right of in- 
heritance, purchase, &c., from them; and the present pro- 
prictors, like their predecessorsg are proud to own it; and 
like them, too, tl:ey exclude all others from the least pretence 
to their respective properties. And any one of them still 
can, by laws of their own making, oblige every living crea- 
ture to remove from off his property, (which, to the great dis- 
tress of mankind, ts too oft put in execution ;) so, of conse- 
quence, were all the land-holders to be of one mind, and de- 
termined to take their properties into their own hands, allthe 
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rest of mankind might go to heaven if they would, for there 
would be no place found for them here. Thus men may not 
live in any part of this world, not even where they are born, 
but as strangers, and by the permission of the pretender to 
the property thereof; which permission is for the most part 
paid extravagantly for, and they are still advancing the terms 
of permission, though many people are so straitened to pay 
the present demands, that it is believed ma short time, if 
they hold on, there will be few to grant the favorto. And 
those land-makers, as we shall call them, justify all this by 
the practice of other manufacturers, who take all they can 
get for the products of their hands, and because that every 
one ought to live by his business as well as he can, and conse- 
quently so ought land-makers. Now having before supposed 
it both proved and allowed, that mankind have as equal and 
just a property in land as they have in liberty, air, or the 
fieht and heat of the sun, and having also considered upon 
what hard conditionsthey enjoy those common gifts of nature, 
it is plain they are far from reaping all the advantages from 
them, which they may and ought to expect. 

But lest it should be said, that a system whereby they may 
reap more advantages consistent with the nature of society 
cannot be proposed, I will attempt to show you the outhnes 
of such a plan. 

Let it be supposed, then, that the whole people in some 
country, after much reasoning and deliberation, should con- 
clude, that every man has an equal property in the land in 
the neighborhood where he resides. They therefore resolve, 
that if they live in society together, it shall only be with a view, 
that every one may reap all the benefits from their natural 
rights and privileges possible. Therefore, a day is appointed 
on which the inhabitants of each parish meet, in their re- 
spective parishes, to take their long lost rights into posses- 
sion, and to form themselves into corporations. So, then, 
each parish becomes a corporation, and all the men who are 
inhabitants become members or burgers. ‘The land, with all 
that appertains to ii, is, in every parish, made the property of 
the corporation or parish, with as ample power to let, repair 
or alter all, or any part thereof, as a lord of the manor en- 
joys over his lands, houses, &c., but the power of alienating 
the least morsel, in any manner, from the parish, either at 
this or any time hereafter, is denied. For it is solemnly 
agreed to, by the whole nation, that a parish that shall either 
sell, or give away, any part of its landed property, shall be 
looked upon with as much horror and detestation, and used 
by them as if they had sold all their children to. be slaves, ov 
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massacred them with their own hands. Thus are there no 
more nor other landlords, in the whole country, than the pa- 
rishes; and each of them is sovereign landlord of its own 
territories. 

There you may behold the rent, which the people have 
paid into the parish treasuries, employed by each parish in 
paying the government so much per pound to make up the 
sum, which the parliament or national representation at any 
time think requisite ; in maintainiag and relieving its own 
poor, and people out of work; in paying the necessary ofli- 
cers their salaries ; in building, repairizg, and adorning its 
houses, bridges, and other structures; in making and main- 
taining convenient and delig! tful streets, highways, and passa- 
ges both for foot and carriages; in making and maintaining 
canals and other conveniences for trade and navigation ; in 
planting and taking in waste grounds; in providing and 
keeping up a magazine of ammunition and ail sorts of arms 
sufficient for all its inhabitants in case of danger from ene- 
mies ; in premiums for the encouragement of agriculture, or 
any thing else thought worthy of encouragement ; and, ina 
word, in doing whatever the people think proper; and not 
as formerly, to support and spread luxury, pride, and ajl man- 
ner of vice. As for corruption in elections, it has now no being 
or effect among them ; all affairs to be determined by voting 
either in a full meeting of a parish, its committees, or in the 
house of Representatives, are done by balloting, so that 
votings, or elections among them, occasion no animosities, 
for none need to let another know for which side he votes ; 
all that can be done, therefore, to gain a majority of votes for 
any thing, is to make it appear in the best light possible by 
speaking or writing. 

Among them government does not meddle in every trifle, 
but on the contrary, allows toeach parish the power of putting 
the laws in force in all cases, and does not interfere, but 
when they act mamifestly to the prejudice of society, andthe 
rights and liberties of mankind as established in their glo- 
rious constitution and laws. For the judgment of a parish 
may be as much depended upon as that of a house of lords, 
because they have as little to fear from speaking or voting ac- 
cording to truth, as they. 

A certain number of neighboring parishes, as those in a 
townor county, choose delegates to represent them in Parlia- 
ment, Senate, or Congress ; and each of them pays equally 
towards their maintenance. ‘They are chosen thus: all the 
candidates are proposed in every parish on the same day, 
when the election by balloting immediately proceeds in all the 
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parishes at once, to prevent too great a concourse at one 
place, and they who are found to have the majority on a pro- 
per survey of the several poll books, are acknowledged to be 
their representatives. 

A man by dwelling a whole year in any parish becomes a 
parishioner, or member of its corporation ; and retains that 
privilege, till he lives a full year in some other, when he be- 
comes a member in that parish, and immediately loses all his 
right to the former forever, unless he chooses to go back and 
recover it, by dwelling again a full year there. Thus none 
can be a member of two parishes at once ; and yet a man is 
always a member of one, though he move ever so oft. 

If in any parish should be dwelling strangers from foreign 
nations, or people from distant parishes, who by sickness or 
other casualties should become so necessitous as to require 
relief before they have acquired a settlement by dwelling a 
full year therein ; then this parish, as if it were their proper 
settlement, immediately takes them under its humane pro- 
tection, and the expenses thus incurred by any parish in pro- 
viding for those not properly their own poor, being taken an 
account of, is deducted by the parish, out of the first pay- 
ment made to the State. Thus poor strangers being the 
poor of the State, are not looked upon by their new neigh- 
bors where they have come to reside with an envious evil eye 
lest they should become burthensome ; neither are the poor 
harassed about in the extremity of distress, and perhaps in 
a dying condition, to gratify the litigiousness of parishes. 

All the men in the parish, at times of their own choosing, 
repair together to a field for that purpose, with their officers, 
arms, banners, and all sorts of martial music, in order to 
learn or retain the complete art of war ; there they become 
soldiers. Yet not to molest their neighbors unprovided, but 
to be able to defend what none have a right to dispute their 
title to the enjoyment of ; and woe be to them who occasion 
them to do this ! they would use them worse than highway- 
men, or pirates, if they got them in their power. 

There is no army kept in pay among them, in times of 
peace ; as all have a property in their country to defend, 
they are alike ready to run to arms when their country is in 
danger ; and when an army is to be sent abroad, it is soon 
raised, of ready trained soldiers, either as volunteers, or by 
casting lots in each parish for so many men. 

Besides, as each man has a vote in all the affairs of his 
parish, and for his own sake must wish well to the public, the 
land is let in very small farms, which makes employment for 


a greater number of hands, and makes more victualling of 
all kinds be raised. 
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There are no tolls or taxes of any kind paid among them, 
by native or foreigner, but the aforesaid rent. The govern- 
ment, poor, roads, &c., as said before, are ail maintained by 
the parishes with the rent : on which account, all wares, mannu- 
factures, allowabic trade, employments, or actions, are en- 
tirely duty-free. F readon to do any thing whatever cannot 
there be bought ; a thing is either entirely prohibited as theft 
or murder, or entirely free to every one without tax or price. 

When houses, lands, or any tenements become vacant, 
they are let publicly by the parish officers in seven years 
leases to the best bidder. ‘This way prevents collusion to 
the prejudice of the parish revenue and likewise prevents 
partiality. 

Methinks [ now behold the parish republics, like fraternal 

benefit societies, each met at quarter-day to pay their 
rents and to settle their accounts as well with the State as 
with all their parochial officers and workmen, their several 
accounts having been examined some days before. 

On that day which is always a day, not as now, of sorrow, 
bat of induces, when the rents are all paid in, and the sum 
total proclaimed, the first account to besettled is the demand 
mails by the national representation of so much per pound 
in behalf of the State, which sum is set apart to be sent to 
the national treasury. Another sum jis also set apart for the 
parish treasury to answer contingencies till next quarter-day. 
Next the salaries of the parish officers are paid. ‘Then are 
paid the respective bills of their workmen as-masons, brick- 
layers, carpenters, glaziers, painters, &c., who have been 
employed in building or repairmg the houses and other pa- 
rish buildings. After these come the paviors, lamplighters, 
watchmen, scavengers, and all the other work people employ- 
ed by the parish, to receive their demands, until none remain. 
Thon the residue of the public money or rents after all public 
demands are thus satisfied, which is always two thirds, more 
or less, of the whole sum eclieeted: comes lastly to be disposed 
of, which is the most pleasant part of the business to every 
one. The number of parishioners, and the sum thus left to 
be divided among them being announced, each, without re- 
spect of persons, is sent home joyfully with an equal share. 

So if by sickness or mischance, 
To poverty some wane, 

Their dividend of rents will come, 
To set them up again. 


But what makes this prospect yet more glorious is, that 
after this empire of right and reason ts thus established, it 
will’stand for ever. Force and corruption attempting tts 
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downfall shall equally be baffled, and all other nations struck 
with wonder and admiration at its happiness and stability, 
shall follow the example ; and thus the whole earth shall at 
last be happy and live like brethren. 
—~- 
IRELAND—AMERICA, 

Under the above head the Pilot, an Irish paper, of a late 
date, has the following article, with the sentiments of which 
every true American citizen, native as well as adopted, must 
heartily sympathize. It contains, however, ane error, which 
it was natural enough for the writer to fajlinto. It is unfor- 
tunately not the case here at present that ‘there are no 
rents to be paid for land,” that ‘‘ every one holds his land in 
fee ; though strong hopes are entertained that such a desi- 
rable state of things will ere long be brought about. In doing 
away titles at the time of the revolution, our patriot fathers 
suffered to remain that most odious of all, the title of Lanp- 
Lorp. This with them, however, was no doubt a matter of 
justifiable policy. ‘They effected all that they were able to 
effect in the establishment of a republican government, lea- 
ving behind them the declaration that ‘“ all men are created 
equal,” and endowed with the unalienable rights of “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” as a guide by which 
their sons might procced to perfect their system. In ponder- 
ing upon this true declaration, we cannot but come to the 
conclusion that the right to ‘‘ife,” implies the right of 
access to the land, “the fountain of life ;” that *‘ liberty” 
cannot be enjoyed by those who exercise only by sufferance 
the privilege of locomotion ; that tho right to the “ pursuit 
of happiness” must be a mere mockery to those who are de- 
pendant upon others for the privilege of cultivating the 
earth ; and, therefore, that the right to land is a right neces- 
sary to the perfecting of our republican system, to the carry- 
ing out in practice the doctrines of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. That America, Ireland, and the whole “ civilized 
world,” as it is ludicrously called, may speedily enjoy this 
right which is possessed by the uncivilized, is the prayer of 

G. H. E. 

IRELAND MUST BE EMANCIPATED !—This is the oath of every emigrant 
that quits her shores for the free and happy homes on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Every ship that leaves our harbors for the United States 
carries under her decks hundreds of liberators. No man quits Ireland 
but with sorrow. No man quits it but through persecution or poverty, 
brought on him by the system of anti-national laws of oné sort or an- 
other, created by the pampered aristocracy. Every Irishman increases 
in his affection for his country as the distance increases between him and 


her. Every year sends over to that great country its thirty or forty thou- 
sand brave and enterprising Irishmen. A nation of discontented men, 
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born in the same wombs with us, speaking the same language and practi- 
sing the same form of worship—a great nation of such men is now gather- 
ing together on the opposite shore, who, fleeing from persecution, have 
found a point to turn round and strike it down. 

Since the days of early Rome no nation has presented such a social 
phenomenon to the world as the United States of America—a colony 
originally under the British crown, formed by British settlers, but who, 
on the cords of oppression being pulled too tightly by the mother country, 
snapped the connexion, and established the simplest and most democratic 
and happiest republic which the world has ever witnessed. 

Under this happy system all men, in point of rank, are equal, though 
virtue and talent, worshipped every where, find here an asylum and a 
throne (in a few of the southern states slavery is not yet entirely abolish- 
ed). There are no taxes on the necessaries of life, for there is no debt due 
by the government. 

There are no rents to be paid for land, for there every one holds his land 
in fee. He must buy it out and out, which he does for 5s. 9d. an. acre, 
and there are hundreds of millions of acres yet uncultivated and unsold. 
The soil is as fertile as our own. The cattle, fish, and fowl is as good. 
And where every man can have as much as he likes of all, by the pay- 
ment of a little labor, it need not surprise any one to find the country fill- 
ing up with population from every country, but particularly from Ire- 
land. 

Where there are no rents or taxes to pay, and when, in most of the 
States, every man of 21 years of age, has a vote for the representative 
that is to make the laws that govern him—where the soil is fertile, and 
where there are navigable rivers, washing along for thousands of miles, 
interrupted by the verges of towns and villages—where the hand of na- 
ture has anticipated the hand of man in the construction of water commu- 
nications in every direction, amounting to thirty thousand miles, all capa- 
ble of carrying steam packets—and, we may add, crowded with packets 
and barges of all sizes; where all this is going on, and where, besides, 
the emigrant on landing becomes free from all his persecutors—it is not to 
be wondered at, we say, that men should crowd into it from every part of 
Europe—but above all, from Ireland, the most oppressed and persecuted 
of all. The tide of emigration is now completely set, and directed for the 
United States—thither is hastening the flower of our population—every 
man, we say, on leaving Ireland for that happy country, swears to his 
own heart that IRELAND MUST BE EMANCIPATED ! 

Yes, we confess with pride that we perceive in the distant vista a move- 
ment for our redemption. It is a little speck just now ; but by and by it 
will be bigger, and then we shall see British statesmen holding up their 
glasses to examine the political phenomenon. ‘Then, perhaps, then, pro- 
posals may be made by the British minister which may be considered of 
by us, ‘*by and with the consent of our friends ;” perhaps, then, the 
ruffian Times may find some other appellation for our priesthood than 
‘‘ surpliced ruffians,’’ and for our people than ‘“ savages.”’ ‘The aristo- 
cracy may find soine other employment than the delightful one of spend- 
ing the incomes wrung from the toil and sweat of the native industrious 
millions on the foppery and luxury of foreign nations. 

The ministry of Ireland may then properly think of settling their ac- 
count with us—drawing aline and allowing us totake upon ourselves our 
forty millions of the debt—the expense of our own defence, and our quota 
to support the crown of Victoria.—Pilot. 
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Preserve self-possession, and not be talked into conviction. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


A member of Congress, who has mixed much with the 
people in one of the States, gives it as his opinion that one of 
the principal obstacles to a bank reform is the erroneous 
opinions entertained by many, of the -quantity of gold and 
silver inthe world. He has requested us, and in fact almost 
exacted a promise from us, to say something in every number 
of our Journal, which may tend to enlighten men’s minds on 
this subject, Since it is of so much importance, it shall re- 
ceive a due degree of attention. 

We begin today with Mr. Gallatin’s estimate of the quan- 
tity of gold and silver in Europe and America. Ina work 
published by him in 18381, entitled ‘‘ Considerations on the 
Currency and Banking System of the United States,” he 
estimates the amount of the precious metals in these two 
quarters of the world at between four thousand and five 
thousand millions of dollars. This, it will be recollected, 
was ten years ago. ‘The amount has since been considerably 
increased, as the mines have annually produced millions, and 
the demand for the China trade has been greatly diminished. 

‘Taking the medium, however, of the two sums stated by 
Mr. Gallatin, namely—four thousand five hundred million 
dollars, and supposing the population of Europe and America 
to be two hundred and seventy-seven millions, it will amount 
to sixteen dollars and upwards for every man, woman, and 
child, on the two continents. The same gentleman estimates 
the whole amount of currency in the United States in 1829, 
paper and specie together, at only six dollars a head. 

But the subject may be presented in a stronger light. 
Take us, man for man, and we are the richest people in the 
world, with the exception of the English, the Hollanders, and 
the Belgians. Where the natural order of cause and effect 
is not inverted, the richer a country, the greater in proportion 
to population will be the amount of gold and silver that will 
flow into it, and be retained in it. If a day’s labor in Ame- 
rica will produce a bushel ef wheat, and in Poland only one 
tenth part of a bushel, it is evident that America must have 
a much greater amount than Poland of surplus produce 
wherewith to purchase the precious metals, or whatever else 
may be desired. It is not too much to say, that if the natu- 
ral laws had not been interfered with, the United States 
would have, in proportion to population, four, five, six, seven, 
yea, eight times as much gold and silver as many of the 
countries of Europe. ‘Take it at only double of the average 
for the population of the two continents, and it will amount 
to thirty-two dollars a head, or to five hundred and fourteen 
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4 millions. ‘This would give us one-ninth part of the stock of 
a gold and silver in Europe and America, while our population 
| is but one-sixteenth ; but forthe reasons already stated, under 
y a natural order of things, we should have, man for man, a 
7 much larger portion of the precious metals, than falls to the 
lot of most countries of Europe. 

Suppose, however, we had but the average of sixteen dol- 
larsa head. ‘This would amount to two hundred and fifty- 
seven millions. 

On two points do people (that is, some people) capitally 
a err. First, in regard to the quantity of gold and silver in the 
. world. This i is much greater than they imagine it tobe. Next, 
in regard to the amount required for commercial purposes. 
‘This is much smaller than they suppose it to be. Under a 
sound money system, ten dollars a head would probably be 
amply sufficient in the United States.—Gouge’s Journal of 
Banking. 


















THE PRESS. 


i. | We will venture to say that there is not a leading news- 
paper of either of the political parties that dare discuss frankly 
the question of human misery, and the means of alleviating 
it. ‘There are at present im this city thousands of persens 
out of employment, pressed by want, harassed by anxiety, 
and exposed to sSemi-starvation ; there are little children 
growing up in ignorance and destitution ; there are young 
girls who are forced to resort to prostitution to escape abso- 
lute want; there are mothers who see the helpless beings to 
which their hearts cling, exposed to privations of all kinds. 
Wretchedness under all these forms surrounds us, wasting 
away the frames and torturing the souls of thousands of our 
fellow creatures. Something should be done, and done 
a quickly ; remedies should be sought, and sought consci- 
; entiously, for suffering and misery are sad realities, mournful 
facts. 

The political press dares not take up this great and all- 
important subject ; the literary press has to cater for public 
amusement, and cannottake it up. So that on the important 
question of human misery, dead silence prevails, and no 
where is a voice raised in behalf of suffering humanity. 

This neglect on the part of the political press is in the 
highest degree reprehensible, and 1s the most shameful and 
selfish characteristic of our societies. it has to pretend that 
politics can remedy existing evils, that a reform in the admi- 
nistration can effect all desirable ameliorations. The pecuni- 
ary interests and personal ambition of the men, who conduct 
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the press, are so linked in with the success of political par- 
ties, that they must. labor for party, not for the welfare and 
elevation of the poor, the oppressed and the wretched. _ It is 
pitiful that it is so, but so it 1s, and so it will remain, until a 
deep feeling for the cause of suffering humanity is aroused in 
society, which will force politicians to take up the question and 
discuss it as earnestly as they discuss the frivolous political 
questions which are now the order of the day. 

We shall endeavor to point out some- practical means of 
remedying the misery which exists. Wehave no doubt that 
we shall mect with the opposition of a large portion of the 
press; that abuse and false accusations, that the epithets 
chimerical and visionary, will be plentifully heaped upen us ; 
but all that is of no moment, if we can but succeed in reach- 
ing the hearts of the mass. The press can never accuse us 
so sirongly as it accuses itself; for there is one dark, undeni- 
uble reproach, which rises up against it, and that is that, sur- 
rounded by poverty and misery “under all their varied forms, 
seeing daily the woes and sufferings of the. mass, it speaks 
not of it, asks not if there isa remedy, heeds it no more 
than if it were a necessary and natural fact im the order of 
things, and passes on in silent indifference. If things were 
seen in their right light, this would appear a terrible accusa- 
tion: and if they are not, if public sentiment is becnumbed 
by the selfish atmosphere of our societies, it is not the lessa 
terribleaccusation. ‘The press is shackled by party interests, 
and by public prejudices, and bemg so, it cannot serve the 
noble cause of the socia! elevation of the race, but must sacri- 
fice the great mission whieh it should fulfil, to subjects of 
minor aud ephemeral interest.—The Future. 
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Tue Sunpay Matii.—The folly of stopping the mail on 
Sunday was fully illustrated by a case which lately occurred. 
One thousand letters and a bag of despatches from Gevern- 
ment for the American Minister at London, to be sent out 
by the Acadia, arrived im this city the day after the ship sailed. 
Had the mail been sent as usual, instead of remaining inthe 
Post Office at New York on Sunday, they would have been 
in season for the Acada# As it is, they must now remain in 
the Boston Post Office until the departure of the Columbia 
on the Ist of September.— Boston Investigator. 
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A Law Suit was recently decided in one of the courts of 
Mercer county, Pa., in which the original debt was $7,07, 
aud the costs $204 94. 
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THe Pustic Lanps.—We learn from the Madisonian that 
the estimated quantity of public land unsold and now subject 
to private entry, is 118,173,441 acres. ‘The estimated quan- 
tity, surveyed and unsurveyed, not offered at public sale, is 
103,416,863 acres. ‘The quantity which has been sold, is 
86,708,724 acres, for which purchasers have paid $121,113,- 
435. The quantity granted to each State and Territory, 
exclusive of the 16th section, has been 3,826,836 acres. 
The quantity reserved from sale, exclusive of the 16th sec- 
tion, has been 837,589 acres. ‘The estimated quantity of 
public land to which the Indian title has not been extinguish- 
ed in the States and Territories, is 735,915,699.— Worcester 


Aigis. 





~~ 


EquaLiTty.—The city of Providence contains, in round 
numbers, 23,000 inhabitants. In the ratio of other commu- 
nities in general, the voters should be about one fifth part of 
the entire population. ‘This would give to Providence, 4,600 
votes. ‘Ihe entire number of King Charles’s freemen, is 
about fifteen hundred! ‘These only are allowed to vote, 
three thousand and one hundred citizens are disfranchised, and 
not free! Such is the boasted freedom of the land of Roger 
Williams, whose early legislators formaily and solemnly de- 
clared, that the government, should be ‘a Democracy.” — 
Providence Herald. 
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Did universal charity prevail, earth would be a heaven, 
and hell a fable. 
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